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Among the various types of mask dances which still exist in Bengal 
two are very popular — one is known as the Chhau and the other as the 
Gambhira dance. They are prevalent in widely separate areas and, though 
both of them are performed on the same occasion, yet they do not seem 


to have any mutual relationship. 


Chhaun dance is prevalent over the district of Purulia which is 
situated at the western border of West Bengal, having the State of Orissa 
in the south and the State of Bihar in the west. It is also prevalent over 
the adjoining areas, e.g., Jhargram sub-division of Midnapore district 
in the south-east, and the west of the Kasai river in the Bankura district 
in the north-east. It has crossed the border of West Bengal and entered 
Seraikella, now in Bihar, towards the south-west and, being patronized 
by the royal family there, developed to a very great extent, though not 
without the sacrifice of its rural character, in most cases. As a matter of 
fact, an urbanised form of this dance has developed, with its centre at 
Seraikella, the border of Bihar, and spread towards the Oriya-speaking 
areas of the State of Orissa. Therefore, it is sometimes believed that 
Chhau is a specimen of folk-dance of Orissa. But from the study of 
its rural form with the accompanying rituals and traditions still prevalent, 
in the district of Purulia in West Bengal, it will be apparent that it is a 
remarkable product of the folk-art of Bengal. Chhau dance is a ritual 
dance and it is never performed in the rural areas of West Bengal sacri- 
ficing its fundamental ritual character. Therefore the off-season per- 
formance of the dance does not represent its true character. 
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The mask dance known as Gambhira is confined to the district of 
Maldah, in North Bengal. It has developed an entirely different charac- 
ter. Though the district of Maldah is situated on the western border 
‘of West Bengal adjoining the State of Bihar in the west, yet this element 
of folk-art, which truly represents the character of Bengali culture, has 
not crossed the border towards Bihar. Probably due to an overwhelm- 
ing Muslim population in the surrounding areas, this particular form of 
Hindu ritual dance has not been able to spread in any direction therefrom. 
The case was different with the Chhan dance, the area of which was 
surrounded by the Hindu and semi-Hindu population of aboriginal 
origin. Therefore, unlike the Gambhira it could spread in all directions. 
The area of the Gambhira dance exists as an isolated pocket and conse- 
quently it has become stereotyped and devoid of vitality. 


Two types of masks are used by the dancers over these two areas. 
The main ingredient for making the masks in Purulia is paper pulp. The 
masks are, therefore, very light in weight and can be used without any 
effort in the course of a long dance performance. But the masks for _ 
the Gambhira are made of a special type of wood which is considered 
sacred. They are indeed very heavy in weight and difficult to wear on 
the face during the course of a long dance performance. Great physical 
effort is necessary on the part of the performers to retain them steadily, 
covering the entire face, including the eyes. Therefore, the dancers 
sometimes dance at random, seldom following any rhythm or the beat 
of the drum. Chhau dance is mainly a group dance, although, very 
seldom, solo performances are also witnessed. But the Gambhira is 
always a solo dance, it is never performed in groups and there is no scope 


for this, either. 


The story of the Ramayana in particular, and any other Puranas 
including the Mahabharata in general, are represented through the Chhau 
dance, though in order to give relief to the rural listeners, sometimes 
secular legends are also introduced. But in the Gambhira dance there is 
absolutely no scope, whatsoever, for representing through dance, any 
secular incident. No continued narrative is represented through the 
Gambhira dance. Only solo dances of characters representing one or 
other Puranic deity are performed, to the loud beat of drums. It is 
believed that in the course of such dance performances, the participant 
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loses his human identity and is animated by ‘divine’ inspiration. Under 
the circumstances the dancer sometimes becomes wild and the dances 
unrhythmic. Though Chhau is also ritual in character, yet it is never 
performed under so-called ‘inspiration’. Therefore, it can never grow 
wild or unrhythmic at any time. 


Both the forms of dance — Chhau and Gambhira are ceremonially 
performed on the occasion of the annual popular sun-festival of Bengal. 
In both cases it is held mainly on the last day of the Bengali year corres- 
ponding to the 13th of April every year. It is, however, continued, 
in both cases, upto the 13th day of the Bengali month of Jyestha (May- 
June) or the day on which the auspicious event of Akhsay-tritiya falls 
according to the Bengali almanac. It covers a period of one-and-a-half 
months. The sowing season of the Bengali cultivators begins imme- 
diately following the date of conclusion of this period. Therefore, it 
will be seen that both these performances are integrated into the socio- 
economic life of the peasants of Bengal. 


Common Origin 

Both these forms of dance being performed on the same occasion 
e.g. the annual sun-festival, it would appear that both of them originated 
from a common source. Probably they originated from some magical 
belief with regard to the primitive idea of the movement of the sun in 
the sky, or control of rain-fall by the sun-god, during a period of extreme 
scarcity of rain in the summer. Dances are, in a sense, sympathetic magic 
which help the sun move to produce rain-fall. 


Over those areas of Bengal where mask dances are not prevalent 
on this occasion, dances of other types are, however, widely distributed. 
Asa matter of fact this is the period of the biggest dance festivals in Bengal 
from the popular point of view and the sun-festival, which is held during 
this occasion, is the national festival of the people of the State. Durga Puja 
which is supposed to be the national festival over this area is confined 
to the upper strata of society alone. But the sun-festival, during which 
dances of all sorts are performed throughout the length and breadth of 
Bengal, east and west, is indeed the national festival, in as much as it is 
prevalent among the people at large over the entire area. Almost every- 
where, except the area covered by the Chhau and Gambhira dances, the 
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dancers on this occasion paint their faces instead of covering them with 
masks, representing nowadays, different Puranic characters, the main 
characters being the great god Siva and his consort, Parvati. 


From an analysis of the rituals it is apparent that Siva represents 
the Sun-god and Parvati, the Earth-goddess. On this occasion the Sun- 
god, Siva and the Earth-goddess, Parvati, are ceremonially given in 
marriage. Every year this divine marriage is performed by the peasants 
of Bengal in the hope of getting bumper crops during the months to 
come and dances are held to solemnize the occasion. Therefore, it is 
very essential for the agricultural people to hold dance performances 
on such a sacred occasion. Duet dances of the characters representing 
Siva and Parvati are the main features of this dance. In the Chhau and 
Gambhira also, these are the two principle characters of the dance per- 


formance. 


Masks and Magic 


There are probably two reasons for the adoption of masks on such 
occasions — one is magical and the other is practical. It can also be a 
degeneration of the form of dance held without masks throughout Bengal 
on such occasions. It is a fact that the magicians, in primitive society, 
used masks in the course of their magical performances. This may be 
the continuation of the same practice in this changed form. Since the 
ultimate object of dance during this period in Bengal is to produce rain- 
fall by magical methods, or by offering the Earth-goddess in marriage 
to the Sun-god ceremonially, the idea of magic behind the Chhau and 
Gambhira dances is apparent. 


As far as the practical reason behind the origin of the use of masks in 
Chhaw dance is concerned, it can be stated that there are a number of folk- 
dances in the district of Purulia in which no mask is used, but they are all 
of a secular character. Therefore, it seems that with the spread of the 





Illustrations: Pg 1. Mask of Devi from Purulia; 2. Mask of Ravana. P10 1. Mask of Rama, 
2. Lakshman. 
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influence of Hinduism over the area, among the aboriginal and semi- 
aboriginal people, masks representing various Hindu mythological 
characters were introduced, in the form of dances which already existed 
in a primitive form. They gave an authentic touch to the mytho- 
logical characters, the deities, the heroes and the heroines of the Puranas 


and the Epics. 


Making of masks is not an easy task, because it requires knowledge 
of the Puranas which could not have developed over the area before 
Hinduism could make its way over there. Therefore, the masks in 
dances were introduced here during the period when the feudal chiefs 
adopted Hinduism, discarding their animistic religion, in order to establish 
their superiority in social status claiming themselves as kshatriyas. If 
the magical origin theory of masks in dances is not accepted, though 
there is very strong ground in its favour, this theory of its origin for 
practical purpose cannot be altogether discardec’. 


In the making of masks, as they are used to-day by the folk- 
dancers of Purulia, the Bengal school, popularly known as the Krisnagar 
school of clay-modelling, is very closely followed. As a matter of fact, — 
the Krisnagar school, with its realistic character, made an appeal to the 
people of Bengal and it became the representative Bengali folk-art since 
its introduction during the eighteenth century. Therefore, it seems 
that it is only after the eighteenth century that the making of masks of 
the present character was introduced in the Purulia district. The history 
of this area’s initiation into Hinduism is not earlier than this date. Some 
feudal chiefs of the Purulia district, after adopting Hinduism which made 
its way there from the western districts of Bengal, seem to have settled 
some clay-modellers over this area under liberal patronage, for the main 
purpose of Hindu image-making. They subsequently took up the local 
craft of mask-making also. 


In a village named Chorda in the Bagmandi P. S. of the district of 
Purulia, about forty families of such image-makers live. They form 


to-day, the main group of mask-makers of the district. Patronage of the 


local feudal chiefs having been lost altogether they live now-a-days on 
popular patronage alone. But they find it extremely difficult to conti- 
nue their vocation due to the growing poverty of the people of the area. 
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The masks of Gambhira are made of wood by the carpenters. This 
is also a very costly affair because it takes a long time to make the detailed 
carvings but they can be used for a longer period of time than the masks 
of the Chhan dance. 
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